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his well-trained pen, but I cannot remember that my own thought
was in any way influenced by him.1
Another interesting visitor was the veteran reformer, George
Jacob Holyoake. Born in the year 1817, Holyoake became a
mathematical master in the Mechanics' Institute at Birmingham,
a position he held until 1840, when he resigned to become an
Owenite 'social missionary/ His mental quality had been proved
by the fact that in 1845, against seventy-nine competitors, some of
them clergymen, 'he had won all five of a set of ten-pound prizes,
offered by the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows for the five best
essays on Charity, Truth, Knowledge, Science, and Progression/ 2
He, too, had suffered six months' imprisonment on a trivial charge
of blasphemy, owing to remarks, made in a discussion after a
Socialist lecture, which were 'witty enough to have disarmed most
bigots/ Holyoake was by no means impressive, either as an
orator or as a personality, and his feeble voice and frail physique
necessitated a platform manner which was altogether different
from that of Bradlaugh's compelling passion* He had not the
physical energy required for effective declamation, nor the vocal
power for moving perorations. But he had other weapons which
were very effective. Some of his finely chiselled phrases cut like
a knife, and his sardonic allusions not infrequently brought him
trouble. An illustration of the wayward note in his advocacy is
provided by a remark relating to the controversy between Uni-
tarianism and Trinitarianism, viz. that considering the manifold
troubles of the world, he considered that three Gods were not too
many to attend to them.
By the time that I got to know him fairly well his work had for
the most part been done, but he was always a welcome speaker as
representing the heroism of earlier days* Young people loved him
4for the dangers he had passed,' while seasoned reformers regarded
him with the affection due to a revered colleague and teacher.
Holyoake was one of the best type of working-class leaders in the
nineteenth century, and he will occupy a distinguished place in the
story of their fight for political and social freedom. He took a
kindly interest in my own work, but never failed to chide me for
my limited faith in some of the causes that aroused his own en-
thusiasm. I remember the genial and gentle old man with great
respect and some gratitude,
1 See J. M. Robertson, A History of Freethought in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 430-3,
* Ibid* p. 295.